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To Jean C. Loupon, Ese. 

Sin—In your Encyclopedia of Agricuiture, p. 
88, you say,—“ The civil circumstances of the 
“ United States are unfavorable to the domestic 
“enjoyments of a British farmer emigrating 
“thither. Many privations must be suffered at 
“ first, and some probably for one or two genera- 
“tions to come. The want of society seems an 
* obvious drawback; but this, Birkbeck has 
“shown, is not so great as might be imagined. 
* When an emigrant settles among American far- 
« mers, he will generally find them a Lazy, 16No- 
“pant people, priding themselves in their free- 
«dom, and making little use of their privileges; 
“but when he settles among other emigrants, he 
« meets at least with people who have scen a good 
“deal of the world and of life.” 1 think, Sir, 
your predilections in regard to the United States, 
are rather favorable, and I can only account for 
the injustice you have done the American farmer, 
by supposing, that you took Mr Birkbeck for au- 
thority, and that Mr Birkbeck neverhad an op- 
portunity of studying their character. 

There is a class of people upon the frontiers, 
termed pioneers, who lead a sort of nomadic life, 
and subsist principally on the fruits of the chase. 
When game becomes scarce, by the cultivation of 
the surrounding country, these people sell out their 
betterments, and penetrate the forest anew. ‘They 
are thus precluded the advantages of a polished 
education, and exhibit but few of the amelierating 
effects of civil institutions and social intercourse. 
It was unfortunately among this class that Mr 
Birkbeck fixed himself on the frontiers of Illinois, 
and it was from his intercourse with these proba- 
bly, that he came to the conclusion, that the Ame- 
rican farmers were “a lazy, ignorant people.” 

The character of our farmers is that of our na- 
tion ; for nine tenths of our population are agri- 
culturists. And however humble and unaspiring 
this class of a community may be in countries 
where privilege or custom has limited their sphere 
of action, with us, who have no privileged classes, 
and where the highest distinctions and honors are 
open to all, there exist the noblest and strongest 
excitements to indistry and the acquisition of 
knowledge among our farmers, that cun be im- 
planted in the human breast. 

It is true, there is not that servile drudgery and 
incessant labor witnessed here, which may be 
common among the agricultural classes of other 
countries. Nor is there need of it. Our farmers 
have no aristocratic landlords to support in indo- 
lent extravagance. They pay no tithe of their 
earnings to support an established church, And 
the amount required to maintain their poor iscom- 
paratively trifling. Hundreds of our young men 
leave the parental roof every year, with a mere 
pittante in money, and generally with nothing but 
their heads and handsto earn a living ; and twelve 
years afterwards we probably find them the owners 
and occupants of a comfortable farm, which they 
have paid fur and improved by their industry, sur- 
rounded by comfort, plenty, and half a dozen tow- 


We not only possess, in a degres saknows to 
the farmers of Europe, the stimulants to acquire 
knowledge with wealth, but we enjoy peculiar fa- | 
cilities for its attainment, and for dispensing it to 
our children. Social libraries exist in most of the 
old settled towns, and schools everywhere abound. , 
I have sent you two annual reports, which will 
show the condition of the schools in the State 
where I reside. You will find that about $110,- 
000 of public monies are annually distributed by | 
the State of New York for academic and common | 
school education ; that a larger sum is raised by | 
local tax in the several districts; that the total | 
amount expended on education in these schools, 
dves not fall much, if anything short of one and a 


of this expenditure. All this is exclusive of a 
great number of select schools, academies, and 
four colleges. 

Agriculture is our great nursery of talent, from 


army and the navy are principally filled. 


character of our House of Assembly, where it is 


mons.” And for the talent and skill of our farm- 
ers in war, let the examples at Plattsburgh, and at 
New Orleans, on Erie, and on Champlain, suflice 
for the present. 

I submit these facts to your consideration, from | 
a ‘belief that you have not erred intentionally. | 
And as it would seem invidious in me to make | 
comparisons, I leave you to draw the parallel be- 
tween the English and American farmers at lei- 
sure, and to make such correction in your text as 
your sense of justice may dictate. J. B. 

Albany, N. ¥. Feb. 22, 1830. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CANKER WORMS. 

Mer Fessenpen—My respected neighbor, Sam- 
vex G. Dersy, Esq. had a fine orchard much in- | 
jured last season by the canker worms, and wish- 
ing tomake some preparation this spring to check 
and if possible, to destroy that dreadful vermin, 
he wrote lately to Dr Jeremtaun Sporrorp at 


fact which might have occurred, to his knowledge, 
since the letter which he addressed to you, dated 
14th June, 1826, and which is recorded in the 4th 
volume of the New England Farmer, page 377.* 
The Doctor’s answer, which has just been 
ceived, informs that the part of the country, in 
which he resides, has been, happily, entirely free | 
from canker worms ever since 1826; therefore he 
cannot do more than to referto the communica- 
tion which he made before; however, the doctor 
adds the following remarks, 
to the point, I shall take the liberty to transcribe 
in his own words. 

“The Mercurial preparations are so extremely 
doubt if any one will craw! over an inch in width | 





headed chubby children. 


* See al- o Pineal 8 New American Geslenes, p. 172. 


half million of dollars per annum; and that half) 
a million of children participate in the advantages 


which the professions, the Legislative halls, the’ 
I can) 
refer you to the New Monthly Magazine for the | 


stated, by an Englishman who spent some time in | 
it, to be “ full as respectable as the House of Com- | 


Bradford, to request him to communicate any new | 


re- | 


which being much | 


pois lob to worms and to insects, that I much | 


lof the Mercurial ointment, and survive. Great 
‘care should be taken that nocrevice be left open 
where they could possibly crawl under, and that it 
should be applied in due season. The application 
of the Mercurial ointment is not more expensive 
than tar, and it grows stronger by being exposed 
to the atmosphere, by absorbing the oxygen there- 
from. Strips of cloth, or fine smooth lists, not 
less than one inch wide, fastened with cut tacks 
| was the mode of applic ation, and the mild mereu- 
‘rial ointment of Tuacuenr’s dispensatory was the 
preparation used,” 
Mr Derey is making arrangements to place, 
withoul delay, the protecting girdles round the butts 
‘of his trees, and where the bark is very rough, he 
intends to use slightly the drawing knife, in order 
that the lists may lay quite close, and that there 
should be no possibility for under crawling. The 
bark of the stately old elms round his mansion 
| will require clay, mixed with hair, to fill up the 
| crevices ; and it appears very evident, that the 
mercurial ointment requiring to be laid on, and 
fixed but once for the season, willbe attended 
with less expense than the old method of tarring, 
'which must be renewed every day, at a great cost 
of the materials, and of the time needful to lay 
them on. He intends hereafter to communicate 
/to you the result of Lis operations for publication 
inthe New England Farmer, and in the mean 
|while, in accordance with bis wishes, and our 
common desire to stimulate some of the orchard 
owners to join without delay in this new practice, 
| which promises so well, and will also save the 
|trees from the injury inflic ted by the application of 
| tar, I have determined to address you these lines, 
jand am, as before, your friend &e, J. M. G. 

Weston, Feb. 22, 1830. 

Reraarks by the Editor.— When tar is used to de- 
fend trees against canker worms, it is said that its 
application to complete the desired effect, should 
be commenced the latter part of October, and the 
tarring continued when the weather is mild enough 
|to permit the worms to emerge from the ground, 
| till the latter part of May, or till the time of their 
jascent is past. No doubt it would be best ad 





»| safest to apply the remedy recommended by Dr 


Sporrorp in autumn as wellasin spring. Gen. 
| Dearnorn informs us that he caught great num- 
bers of the insects in autumn, by turring, often 
repeated, [(SeeN. E. Farmer, vol. viii. p. 177.) 
The same gentleman, in the communication re- 

ferred to, observes that Dr Sporrorn’s mode of 
guarding against the Canker Worm “ is the most 
simple, and if from multiplied experiments, it 
, should be found to be effectual, it will take prece- 

| dence, as it is not very expensive, can be easily 
applied, and does not require to be renewed for 
the season.” It is possible that the efiluvia arising 
‘from the mercurial ointment, applied in spring, 
may prove fatal to those insects which have as- 
jcended the tree the fall preceding. We are happy 
{to perceive the subject has attracted the notice of 
ithe ingenious author of the above article, and to 
learn that his friend S. G. Denny, Esq. contem- 


plates making experiments which will throw light 
jon this subject, and that he propeses 
If, however, some canker worms 


to favor us 
| with their result. 
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should appear on trees to which Dr Sporrorp’s year from the seed. The potatoes occupied about 
remedy should be applied, in spring only, we should an acre of ground, the quantity of seed planted 
not think that circumstance conclusive against) about two bushels and a half. The crop is esti- 
the mercurial preparation, unless it were applied | mated at one hundred and forty bushels. If we 
in due season, in autumn, and renewed in season | take the quantity of seed planted only into con- 
sideration, this must be considered a very extraor- 
_ ; dinary yield ; so much so, that one of my men 
¥OR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. from New Hampshire, who helped both to plant 
mar and dig them, said, he should not like to go home 
MR 'TIDD’S POTATOES. land tell his friends how large a quantity I grew 
Mr Fessenpen—There has been so much said | from so few and such small seed, for fear they 
of late, in your paper respecting potatoes, and it: would not believe him, 
is usually so well filled with useful and entertain-; Qut of the 140 bushels, I have saved about 
ing matter, that I have felt somewhat reluctant to’ one hundred bushels of the largest to plant the 
trouble you by bringing my seedling potatoes next year, and have kept the different kinds sepa- 
again into notice ; particularly as there has already rate in paper bags and wooden boxes. I have se- 
been several kinds introduced, and well recom-| yeral hundred out of my fifteen hundred varieties, 
mended by the medium of your paper. But as) that will yield as well, and many of them better 
you, and Mr Russe 1, together with some of our) than the long reds. 
horticultural friends, have thought it would be| There is something both curious and interest- 
interesting to our friends in general to hear the jing in watching the progress of nature, when she 
result of my second year’s experiment, I have un- | sports in her endless varieties, and it was quite en- 
dertaken to communicate such facts as have tran-' tertaining to hear the remarks and exclamations 
spired, and will, as 1 think, be interesting in con-/ of those who were employed to dig them. For 
tinuation of my former communication, some time I almost despaired of being able to in- 
This crop has proved very different from what) troduce into notice any new variety that should 
was anticipated, 1 was much disappointed in: be worth cultivating ; for as soon as either of the 
some of those kinds which gave the greatest pro- | four men who were digging them found a hill well 
mise the first year, and concluded not to make} filled with promising potatoes, they were sure to 
any selection this year; but preserve a few of the ihe claimed by name as an old aequaintance ; they 
best of each kind for another year’s trial, conse- had either known them in England, Ireland, or in 
quently I can do but little more, at this time, than New Hampshire, the places of their nativity, to be | 
follow the example of some of our popular legis- | great bearers, and of excellent quality; but I was | 
lative committees,—* report progress and ask soon made quite easy on this head, for I found I 
leave to sit again.” had a greater number of good bearers than they 
Some of those kinds which bore the best the | could muster names. On the whole, I think I 
first year, and on which I had placed my greatest have no reason to be discouraged, but on the con- 
dependence, gave, this year, buta very ordinary | trary, have good hopes of being able to introduce 
yield ; while some of those which did not appear | a variety, that shall yield to none in point of ex- 
worth saving, produced abundantly, They were | celience. JACOB TIDD. 
planted on the 21st and 22d of May; the crop | Roxbury, Feb. 15, 1830. 
would no doubt have been better if they had been | PP LAE OE 
planted fifteen or twenty days earlier, but circum- | CULTURE OF MUSTARD. 
stances prevented me from giving them, as I was E. Hersey Dersy, Esg.— 
desirous, my personal attention before that time.! St—lIt is with pleasure I answer your request, 
A part of them were planted in my garden in and confer the favor you wish in relation to raising 
driils, and a partin a ficld between long reds and Mustard Seed. Ihave to state that it should be 
blues, in hills, Those in the garden had some sown in drills, two or two and a half feet apart, 
manure spread on the ground, but none in the and kept clear of weeds, I have raised at the 
drills ; those in the field had a shovel-full of eom- rate of twenty bushels per acre in this way. I 
post manure, composed of meadow mud, the dung have been informed by a gentleman in New Hamp- 
of horses, oxen, cows, and swine. The rows Shire, that he raised five bushels on thirtysix poles; 
were about three feet apart, and the hills three by also by another that he raised on a small piece in 
four. There was considerable difference both in his garden at the rate of thirtyfive bushels per 
the shape and shade of the leaf, and, also, in Iux- acre. IT bought ten bushels of seed last full at 
The first indiea-| the Shaker Village in Canterbury, N. H. They 





the spring following. 


uriance of growth of the vine. 
tion of maturity, by the vines beginning to decay, | stated that it produced as much as twenty bushels 
1 discovered, was on the 11th of July, which was | to the acre. I raised seven bushels last year, at 
fiftytwo days from the time of planting, and in| the rate of twelve bushels to the acre. It was 
sixty days the vine was entirely dead ; and from | affected by the drought. ‘The seed alluded to, is 
this time they continued to die daily, and were\our native red seed. [Tam inelined to think that 
dug from time to time as opportunity offered. The} fifteen bushels is as much as it will average one | 
greatest yield was from a kind planted in my gar- | year with another. It will bring from $3 to 83,50 | 
den. From a row sixteen feet in length, I bad aj} per bushel, cash. Should a premium be offered 
keaping bushel basket, the basket will hold a bush-| to the person that should raise the most to the 
eleven full, so that | think there must have been| acre, not less than fifteen bushels, I think it would 
at least five peeks. I had a peck in one hill,—in| be beneficial to the State; and we may then ex- 
three hills two pecks, and from that in all the gra-| pect good Mustard. 

dations down to a single potato in a hill; in. fact, Respectfully, yours &c, 

there were one or two hills in which I could not Beverly, Feb. 16,1830. JOHN P. WEBBER. 


find a single potato, and a few hills did not vege- ae : 
tate. Some of the kinds did not increase in size,, Worm in Peach Trees.—A writer in the Trenton 








ern Agriculturist, recommends the foll wing asa 
remedy against the worm in peach trees, (egeria 
exitiosa of Professor Say.)—* A composition of 
oyster-shell lime and tan, equal proportioned, 
and about half a bushel to a tree, put immediately 
round the trunk a few inches under ground.” 


CULTURE OF HEMP. 

There were imported into the United States in 
the year 1826, goods manufactured from hemp, 
and exclusive of cordage, twine, &c, to the amount 
of $1,787,755, and 88,116 cwt. of hemp in its 
raw state. This last at $220 per ton, which is 
the present medium market price of Russian lemp, 
would swell the amount which the nation anuually 
pays, to the foreign cultivator and manufacturer of 
this article, to more than two millions seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I quote this fact to show 
the extent of the national demand for hemp and 
its products, and to satisfy our farmers that there 
is little danger of glutting our markets with this 
necessary production, so long as they are able to 
compete with the foreign cultivator. 

The inquiry here presents itself—. 

Are our lands adapted to the cultivation of 
hemp ? and, if they are, 

Can we supply our domestic demand, with 
profit to the cultivator, at the ordinary market 
prices ? 

The first point seems to be satisfactorily solved. 
Most of the states, from Tennessee to Maine, al- 
ready grow hemp; and in this state it is success- 
fully and profitably cultivated, particularly in’ the 
counties of Orange, Saratoga, Washington, Tomp- 
kins, &c, and upon most of the soils which yield 
a profit in the ordinary productions of agriculture, 
This, like other crops of the farm, pays best upon 
a good soil, and under careful culture. Well 
drained reclaimed bogs, or swamps, and deep river 
alluvions, abounding in vegetable matter, are best 
adapted to the growth of this invaluable plant ; as 
its strung system of roots penetrate these freely, 
and find abundance of aliment to nourish and ma- 
ture the plant. It will do well on any soil that 
will grow good flax. But it will not repay for la- 
bor and expense upon lands either poor, habitually 
wet, er on such as have not been previously sub- 


ijected to a complete state of pulverization. We 


need no better hemp grounds than the flats and 
islands below and contiguous to thiscity afford. 

Upon the second point IT have no_ practical 
knowledge ; and must therefure rely upon the 
authority of others, and upon estimates founded 
upon known data. 

We inthe first place derive evidence that the 
culture of hemp is profitable to the American 
farmer, from the acknowledged fact, that the quan- 
tity annually grown among us has greatly increas- 
ed, and probably quadrupled, within the last four 
years. Few have abandoned its culture, who 
commenced it under favorable circumstances; 
while many are annually turning their attention to 
it. Men are not apt to pursue a business which 
does not pay them for their labor and expense. 

In the next place we infer, that it is, or must be 
profitable, 

1. Because the price of foreign hemp is en- 
hanced in our markets, and the quantity conse- 
quently diminished, by the high duties which have 
been imposed by the tariff. 

2. Because one half of the ordinary expense 
of cleaning and preparing it for market, may now 





but grew as large the first, as they did the second | Federalist quoted with approbation by the South- 
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machines for separating the lint fron: the fibre.— 
And, 

3. Because the process of water rotting, 
which is taking place of the old dew rotting me- 
thod, increases the value of the article, and ren- 
ders American hemp equal in quality and value to 
that of Russia or Piedmont. 

Speciméns of Russia and American water rot- 
ted hemp have been submitted to various and re- 
peated experiments, particularly in our naval ser- 
vice, and the comparisons. have resulted ina full 
conviction, that the latter is nowise inferior to the 
furmer in strength or durability. The inference 
is plain, that American hemp will command the 
best price, whenever it is brought to market in as 
perfect a condition as the foreign commodity, 
Experience, and the prospect of gain, will prove 
ample correctives on this head. 

Lastly, it might be amply demonstrated, by the 
declarations of men. of practical knowledge, that 
hemp is one of the most profitable crops that a 
farmer can raise, whose grounds are adapted to 
its growth, and where proper attention is paid to 
the management of the crop. IT will quote but 
one individual at present, and that is a respecta- 
ble one, Mr Samuel Lathrop, of West Springfield, 
Mass. 

After stating that the principal labor required 
for the hemp crop, is applied at seasons of most 
leisure on the farm; and that every considerable 
farmer, who has suitable grounds, might raise a 
few acres, without interfering with his ordinary 
course of husbandry, Mr Lathrop thus speaks of 
the products and profits :— 

“The average crop is six to seven hundred 
pounds the acre, Ihave raised nine or ten, but 
this was an unusual crop. The land was strong 
and in very good tilth. The hemp grew to a great 
height, and was very uniform throughout the piece. 
The price of hemp in market has varied, of late 
years, from $10 to $12,50 per hundred, Scarce 
any crop of field culture can be put upon the land, 
which will produce so great a result. 

“Itis not uncommon for the farmer to let out 
his land upon shares. In that case the usual terms 
are, that the owner of the land prepares the 
ground, and furnishes one half the seed. The oc- 
cupant furnishes the other half of the seed, and 
performs all the labor, after the seed is harrowed 
in, and returns to the owner one half of the seed, 
and one half of the hemp prepared for market. 
In one iustance I have received for the use of my 
land, more than fortyfive dollars an acre, clear pro- 
fit. The moiety of the seed returned to me was 
amply sufficient to pay my part of the seed fur- 
nished, and the labor of preparing the ground. 

«The hemp grown in this neighborhood, when 
well dressed, commands the highest price of the 
best Russian Hemp, and is as readily purchased 
by the manufacturers of cordage.”—See N. E, 
Farmer, April 9, 1829. ‘ 


Persons disposed to commence the culture of 
hemp, aud in want of seed, are referred to Mr 
Joun Goprrey, State-street, at Albany. And any 
information in my power to give, of service to the 
new cultivator, will be cheerfully rendered, through 
the medium of the Albany Argus, or otherwise, 
as may be desired, J. BUEL. 

Albany, Feb. 3, 1830. 


BEES. 
Mr Epirorn—A few days ago T went to my 
bee house, for the purpose of examiuing my bees, 





————————— NS 





to sce if they were all ina safe condition, whi 
to iny surprise, I found one of the most valuable | 
hives entirely destitute of bees either dead or alive. 
On inspection, I found the hive plentifully stored 
with honey, aud in good condition in every re- 
spect. 











Last year I lost a swarm in the same way. It 
came out early in the season, and appeared to do 
well. Late in the fall I observed they ceased to 
move on pleasant days as the others did; when 
on examination I found the hive entirely deserted 
by the bees, but well filled With honey. I haye 
known of several other instances of this kind, 
the circumstances relating to them being the 
same. Now if the cause of such occurrences 
could be shown by some one through the medi- 
um of your paper, it would much gratify the cu- 


riosity of AN INQUIRER. 





BREAKING STEERS TO THE YOKE. 











| si ions I send, are Rem: a tree growing in my gar- 


den, where there are several, but the tree from 
Which these buds were taken, is remarkable for 
its rich and glowing pink blossoms. The Persim.- 
mon scious are from my early fruit; and strange 
to tell, I have no other kind upon the estate, while 
the surrounding farms have none but the austere 
winter variety. We commence eating of mine 
about the first of October, and at this time we 
could not fill a plate from them, although they 
ripen in succession, as they have matured and 
past. 

[Extract of a letter from E. Smallwood, Esq. of North 
Carolina, to Wm Prince, of the Linnean Botanic Gar- 
den, dated Dec. 30, 1829.] 

I send you some scions of the Williams’ apple, 

a kind particularly suited to the climate of the 

Carolinas and Georgia. I have them now in my 


house, and they will keep here until March. All 
other apples have been gone long since. 1 have 





Mr Eprrorn—With many farmers it is com- 
mon to neglect the breaking of steers to the yoke, | 
and training them to business, until they are three 
years old, and in some instances longer. Such | 
neglect must be altogether wrong, as the task 
becomes such greater, and the chastisement and 
suffering which they must necessarily undergo 
during the process of breaking is much more se- 
vere than would be needful at an earlier period. 

From my own experience and observation, I 
have found it to be the better way to begin the 
training of steers as soon as they are a year old. 
At this early period, they are easily managed by 
a boy of fourteen, who cannot be better or more 
profitably employed, for two or three hours in a 
day, occasionally, than in disciplining them to the 
yoke, and learning them to draw. When they 
are neglected until they are three or four years 
old, in most instances, they never become perfect- 
ly steady and docile ; while, on the other hand, if 
trained at an early age, they seldom fail of being 
steady and gentle, and good for business. The 
earlier they are disciplined and trained to busi- 
ness the better, provided they are not made to go 
beyond the bounds of reason, or what their age 
and strength will admit. A FARMER. 

Worcester County, March 2. 


HORTICUL TURAL ITEMS. 
NEW NATIVE PLUM. 
{Extract from a letter from J. O. Fallon, Esq. to Wm. 
Prince, of the Linnean Botanic Garden.] 

In conformity to my promise, I send you fifty | 
stones of the Arkansaw dwarf Plum, regarded by 
the Indians as a most delicious fruit. It has re- 
ceived the appellation of dwarf, on account of the 
low bu-hes on which they grow, seldom exceed- 
ing six feet high. They are only found in the 
vicinity of the Arkansaw, and very high up said 
river. 

THE ROBERTSON PEAR. 

{Extract from a letter from Gen. Forman, of Maryland, to 
Wm. Prince, of the Linnean Botanic Garden, dated 
Nov. 11, 1828.] 

The Robertson Pear, which I send, is highly 
esteemed, and universally admired. It was dis- 
covered in a thorn hedge at Naaman’s Creek, De- 
laware, by General Robertson, the owner of the 
land, a gentleman who was very attentive to fruit. 
You may call it the Naaman’s Creek, or Robert- | 
son Pear, as you please. It isa healthy tree, and | | 





certain bearer, and comes in about ten days after | 
the Doyenné, or butter pear. 


|too short for them. 


The budded Judas \ was a lot of 100 at 4 cts. 


seen no apple so durable for a southern country ; 
they will not do well to the north, your season is 
They are not a handsome 
apple, but their great excellency is their keeping 
so well. TI also send you some scions of a supe- 
rior Sugar Pear; it is the emperor of all pears. 

P.S. Mr Prince has no remark to make, ex- 
cept that the scions were all received in excellent 
condition, and have grown vigorously the past 
season. 


Brignton Market.— Monday, March 1. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

‘At market this day, 353 Beef Cattlh—32 
Stores: 668 Sheep and 200 Swine, divided as 
follows : Upper Market, 232 Beef Cattle: 8 Stores 
and 199 Sheep. Lower Market, 121 Beef Cattle ; 
24 Stores: 469 Sheep and 300 Swine. 

The market today was not very brisk, and sales 
went off rather slow—middling qualities of Beef 
ata reduction of near 25 cts. per ewt. from last 
week’s prices. The best Cattle, we believe, fully 
supported former rates—one pair in particular, 
owned and fattened by Capt. Benj. Harrington, of 
Princeton, attracted considerable attention, calcu- 
lated to weigh 3400 lbs. This is.the tenth pair, 
we understood the gentleman to say, that he has 
fatted, which have weighed over 1600 Ibs. the 
bullock. They were purchased by Mr I. Wise, 
price not exactly knowa—suppesed at $200, who 
will exhibit them at his Stall, No. 48, Fauveuil Hall 
Market, and where the epicure can have a “taste 
of the quatity” in the course of the week. 

Store Cattle, continue low and dull. Milch 
Cows, but few at market, and of very inferior 
quality—we noticed sales of a very few at from 
6 to $22 each. 

Sheep—Business in the Sheep Market today 
was very limited—we noticed the sales of one lot 
of 88 at $2 70: one do. 25 at $1 67, and one of 
more importance: a lot of 58 at $5 over $5 per 
head, owned and fatted by Mr Alpheus Anderson, 
of Shelburne—the same gentleman fatted 108 
last year, for which he obtained $5 50 per head, 
We take pleasure in recording these rare occur- 
rences, because they agree with our notions of 
graziug ; how it can be profitable to raise the tens 
of thousands of animals in the shape of Sheep, 
that are yearly driven to market, and sold from 
75 cts. to $1 25 per head, we have yet to learn, 

Swine—Those mentioned above are the same 
we reported last week—the only sale we noticed 
per Ib. 
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CHAPTER III, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH HORSE. 





Henry VIII. a tyrannical and cruel prince, but 
fond of shew and splendor, was very anxious 10 
produce a valuable breed of horses; and the 
means which he adopted were both perfectly in 
unison with his arbitrary disposition, and very 
little calculated to effect his object. He affixed a 
certain standard, below which no horse should be 
kept. ‘The lowest height forthe stallion was fif- 
teen bands, and for the mare thirteen hands ; and 
even before they had arrived at their full growth, 
no stallion above two ysars old, and under four- 
teen hands and a half, was permitted to run on 
any forest, moor, or common, where there were 
mares. At “ Michaelmastide” the neighboring 
magistrates were ordered to “ drive” all forests 
and commons, and not only destroy such stallions, 
but all “unlikely tits,” whether mares or geldings, 
or foals, which they might deem not calculated to 
produce a valuable breed. He likewise ordained, 
that in every deer park, a certain number of mares 
in proportion to its size, and each at least thirteen 
hands high, should be kept; and that all his pre- 
lates and nobles, and “ all those whose wives wore 
velvet bonnets,” should keep stallions for the sad- 
die at least fifteen hands high. These ordinances 
perished with the tyrant by whom they were pro- 
mulgated. 

The reign of Henry VIII. produced the earliest 
English treatise on agriculture, and the manage- 
ment of horses and cattle. It was written by Sir 
A. Fitzherbert, Judge of Common Pleas, and con- 
tains much useful information, It is entitled, 
« Boke of Husbandry ;” and, being now exceed- 
ingly rare, an extract from it may not be unaccept- 
able. It would seem that the mare had been but 
lately employed in husbandry, for he says, “ A hus- 
bande may not be without horses and mares, and 
specially if he goe with a horse-ploughe he must 
have both, his horses to draive; his mares to 
brynge colts to upholde his stocke, and yet at ma- 
ny times they may draive well if they be well 
handled.” The learned judge shared the common 
fate of those who have to do with the horse.— 
“Thou grasver, that mayst fortune to be of myne 
opinion or condytion to. love horses, and young 
coltes and foles to go among thy cattle, take hede 
that thou be not beguiled as I have been a hun- 
dred tymes and more. And first thou shalt knowe 
that a good horse has 54 properties, that is to say, 
2 of a man, 2 of a badger, 4 of a lion, 9 of an 
oxe, 9 of a hare, 9 of a foxe, 9 of an asse, and | 
10 of a woman.”* 

The tyrannical edicts of Henry VIIT. had the 
effect which common sense would have anticipa- } 
ted,—the breed of horses was not materially im- | 
proved, and their numbers were sadly diminished. | 











* Later writers have pirated from Sir A., but have not 
improved upon him. ‘The following description of the 
horse is well known. ‘ A good horse should have three 
qualities of awoman,—a_ broad breast, round hips, and a 
long mane ;—three of a lion,—countenance, courage, and 
fire ;—three ofa bullock,—the eye, the nostril, and joynts, 
—three ofasheep,—the nose, gentleness, and patience ; 
—three of a mule,—sirength, constancy, and foot :—three 
of a deer,—head, legs, and short hair ;—three of a wolf,— 
throat, neck, and hearing ;—three of fox,—ear, tail, and 
trot ;—three of serpent,—memory, sight, an] turning ;— 
and three ofa hare or cat,—running, walking, and supple- 
ness. } 





When the bigot, Philip of Spain, threatened Eng- 
land, in the reign of Elizabeth, with his Invincible 
Armada, that princess could muster, in her whole 
kingdom, only three thousand cavalry to oppose 
him ; and Blundeville, who wrote at this time a 
very pleasant and excellent book on the art of ri- 
ding, speaks contemptuously of the qualities of 
these horses. The secret of improving the breed had 
not then been discovered ; it had been attempted 
by arbitrary power ; and it had extended only to 
those crosses from which little good could have 
been expected: or, rather, ithad more reference 
to the actual situation of the country, and the hea- 
vy carriages, and the bad roads, and the tedious 
travelling which then prevailed, than to the won- 
derful change in these which a few centuries were 
destined to effect. 

Blundeville describes the majority of our hor- 
ses as consisting of strong, sturdy beasts, fit only 
for slow draught, and the few of a lighter struc- 
ture being weak and without bottom. There were 
however, some exceptions; for he relates a case 
of one of these lighter horses travelling eighty 
miles in a day—a task which in later times has 
been too often and cruelly exacted from our half- 
bred nags. 

An account has been given of the racing trial 
of the horses in Smithfield market. Regular races 
were now established in various parts of England. 
Meetings of this kind were first held at Chester, 
and Stamford ; but there was no acknowledged sys- 
tem as now ; and no breed of racing horses. Hun- 
ters and hackneys mingled together, and no de- 
scription of horse was excluded. 

There was at first no course marked out for the 
race, but the contest generally consisted in the run- 
ning of train-scent across the country, and some- 
times the most difficult and dangerous part of the 
country was selected for the exhibition. Occa- 
sionally our present steeple chase was adopted 
with all its dangers, and more than its present 
barbarity ; for persons were appointed cruelly to 
flog along the jaded and exhausted horses. 

It should, however, be acknowledged that the 
races of that period were not disgraced by the 
system of gambling and fraud which seems to 
have become almost inseparable from the sgnuse- 
ments of the turf. The prize was usually a wood- 
en bell adorned with flowers. This was after- 
wards exchanged for a silver bell, and “given to 
him who should run the best and farthest on 
horseback on Shrove Tuesday.” Hence the com- 
mon phrase of “ bearing away the bell.” 

Horse racing became gradually more cultivated ; 
but it was not until the last year of the reign of 
James I. that rules were promulgated and gene- 
rally subscribed to for their regulation. That 
prince was fond of field sports. He had encou- 
raged, if he did not establish, horse-racing in 
Scotland, and he brought with him to England 
his predilection for it; but his races were more 
often, matches against time, or trials of speed and 
bottom, for absurdly and cruelly long distances. 
His favorite courses were at Croyden and on En- 
field Chase. 

Although the Turkish and Barbary horses had 
been freely used to produce with the English 
mare, the breed which was best suited to this ex- 
ercise, little improvement had heen effected. James, 
with great judgment, determined to try the Arab 
breed. Probably, he had not forgotten the story 
of the Arabian, which had been presented to one 
of his Scottish churches, five centuries before. 





He purchased from a merchant named Markham, 
a celebrated Arabian horse, for which he gave the 
extravagant sum of five hundred pounds. Kings 
however, like their subjects, are often thwarted 
and governed by their servants, and the Duke of 
Neweastle took a dislike to this foreign animal. 
He wrote a book, and a very good one, on horse- 
manship, and described this Arabian as a little bo- 
ny horse, of ordinary shape, setting him down as 
good for nothing, because, after being regularly 
trained, he could not race. The opiniou of the 
Duke, probably altugether’ erroneous, had, for 
nearly a century, great weight ; and the Arabian 
horse lost its reputation among the English turf- 
breeders. 

A South-Eastern horse was afterwards brought 
into England, and purchased by James, of Mr 
Place, who was afierwards stud-master, or groom 
to Oliver Cromwell. This beautiful animal was 
called the White Turk, and his name, and that of 
his keeper will long be remembered. Shortly 
afterwards appeared the Helmsley Turk, intro- 
duced by Villiers, the first duke of Buckingham. 
He was followed by Fairfax’s Morocco Barb. 
These horses speedily effected a considerable 
change in the character of our breed, so that Lord 
Harleigh, one of the old school, complained that 
the great horse was fast disappearing, and that 
horses were now bred light and fine for the sake 
of speed only. 

Charles I. ardently pursued this favorite object 
of English gentlemen, and, a little befcre his rup- 
ture with the parliament, established races in 
Hyde Park, and at Newmarket. The civil wars 
somewhat suspended the improvement of the 
breed ; yet the advantage which was derived by 
both parties from a light and active cavalry, suffi- 
ciently proved the importance of the ckange which 
had been effected ; and Cromwell perceiving, with 
his wonted sagacity, how much these pursuits 
were connected with the prosperity of the country, 
had his stud of race-horses. 

At the Restoration, a new impulse was given to 
the cultivation of the horse by the inclination of 
the court to patronize gaiety and dissipation, The 
races at Newmarket were restored, and as an ad- 
ditional spur to emulation, royal plates were now 
given at each of the principal courses. Charles 
IJ. sent his master of the horse to the Levant, to 
purchase brood mares and stallions. These were 
principally Barbs and Turks. 

From that period to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the system of improvement was zealously 
pursned ; every variety of Eastern blood was oc- 
‘asionally engrafted ou ours, and the superiority 
of the engrafted, above the very best of the ori- 
ginal stock, began to be evident. 

tan is rarely satisfied with any degree of per- 
fec“ion in the object on which he has set his heart. 
The sportsman had now beauty of form, aud speed 
and stoutness, scarcely an approach to which had 
heen observed in the original breed. Still some 
imagined that this speed and stoutness might pos- 
sibly be increased ; and Mr Darley, in the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Anne, had recourse 
to the discarded and despised Arabian. He had 


much prejudice to contend with, and it was some 
time before the Darley Arabian attracted notice. 
At length the value of his produce began to be re- 
cognised, and to him we are greatly indebted for 
a breed of horses of unequalled beauty, speed, 
and strength. 

This last improvement now furnishes all that 
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ran be desired: nor is this true only of the tho- 


rough-bred or turi-horse: it is, to a very material 
degree, the case with every description of horse. 
By a judicious mixture and proportion of blood, 
we have rendered our hunters, our hackneys, our 
coach, nay, even cur cart horses, much stronger, 
more active, and more enduring, than they were 
before the introduction of the race-horse. 











HORTICULTURE. 





PRUNING. 

Mr Fessenpen—!I inclose an_ extract, on the 
mode of pruning fruit trees, which has been suc- 
cessfully practiced by Mr Datsret, in the Roy- 
al Garden of Paris. Wti1i1am Kenrick Esq. of 
Newton, who has devoted much attention tothe 
cultivation of trees, and is well known as an en- 
terprising and intellgent nurseryman, has com- 
munieated the following interesting remarks, up- 
on the theory developed in the Extract. 

“ What is there stated, has never appeared in 
the English language,—not even in substance ;_ it 
is a subject hitherto imperfectly, or totally mis- 
understood. Jtis sometimes of importance to be 
able, at once, by a scientific mode of pruning, to 
bring a very young tree into immediate bearing, 
in order to test the qualities of the fruit. Of such 
asystem, it appears,that the reviewer of Dat- 
Brev?’s Lectures, has drawn the outline. Although 
{had long been aware that the Flemings were 
possessed of this art, and practised it, I never yet 
was able to find it desciibed in any work. 

“Mr Aaron D. Wiriiams is the only man I 
know, who hasa system, by which he prunes his 
currant bushes, making them produce uncommonly 
large crops. He cuts off, in the spring, all the 
wood of the former year’s growth, except about 
three eyes. 

“JT contemplate having a Horticultural orchard, 
of small trees, set four er five feet apart, contain- 
ing all the most approved sorts of hardy fruits, as 
specimens for examination. I shall obtain, from 
the first sources, all that are most valuable, and in 
the highest repute, and have taken pretty decisive 
steps, towards accomplishing this object. 

«Among about 10,000 cherry-trees, which I 
have mostly raised from the stones of budded 
fruit, I discover two or three hundred, which, from 
their similarity to some known excellent vanieties, 
promise favorably. These I intend to secure, by 
appropriating twenty trees as standards, and in- 
serting as many kinds on each. 

“T am endeavoring to introduce all new varieties 
of pears, which this age of wonders has produced. 
The success which has crowned the exertions of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, has, I 
confess, far exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and I look forward with pleasing anticipa- 
lions. 

“From amongst the 150 kinds of fruit, import- 
ed by Mr Presie, nearly twentyfive years ago, 
mostly, no doubt, select old sorts, we were able to 
add to our list, only the Black and White Tartari- 
an Cherries, and one pear, name lost, probably 
new ; and from fifty fine old varieties of pears re- 
ceived twenty years since, from New York, every 
tree, except two or three, has heen regrafted.” 

These remarks of Mr Kenrick are entitled to 
respect and cosideration, for it is certain that ma- 
ny of th® old varieties of apples and pears, which 
were so long and so justly esteemed for their su- 


As Van Mons has ascertained, that the seeds 
of pears do not produce superior fruit, before the 
deteriorated quality. This lamentable decadence, sixth generation, it is possible, and even probable, 
however, does not appear to be confined to this | that some of the kinds, which have been recently 
country, but is experienced even in France, from) brought into notice, in this vicinity, and other parts 
whence originated our most celebrated pears, At|of the Union, have not reached beyond the fourth 
least, such is the inference to be drawn froin the | or fifth generation ; it is, therefore, desirable to ex- 


perior qualities, have disappeared, or are no lon-_| 
ger worthy of attention, in consequence of their) 








following note, appenned to the remarks on the tend the process, which nature has commenced, 
Fruit and Vegetable markets of Paris, by M. Ma-| by planting the seeds, taken from the pears of the 
son Commissary General of those esteblishments, best, as well as the indifferent original native wild- 
and published in the Annales D’Horticulture. ling trees, and suffering the products to remain, 
“It is astonishing, that we do not see but a/ungrafted, until they bear fruit, Such experiments 
very few species of the melting pears in the mar- may be attended by happy results. and will no 
ket. The Sucre Vert, Sucre Musque, Besi de la doubt be made by many of our intelligent propri- 
Mothe, and Besi d’Airy are not known ; very few |etors of nurseries, as well as by other members of 
of the Chaumontel, or Culotte de Suisse ; not any the various Horticultural Societies in the United 
of the Royale d’Hiver, Virgoulouse, and, what is | States. 
to be deplored, not any Colmars. These three With great esteem, 
last kinds sell from ten sous, to two frances 1 offer friendly salutations. 
[374 cents] apiece; and still the culture is ne- Brinley Place, ) HH. A. S. DEARBORN. 
glected! The Rousselet, so fragrant, so highly! Feb. 28, 1830. § 
prized by the confectioners and distillers, is not | 
of a good quality. What a difference between 
this Rousselet and that which is cultivated in the 
village of Cormontreuil near Rheims!” 
Fortunately, Van Mons, Knigut, and Nature | 
in our own country, are rapidly replacing those 
expiring varieties of fruits, which have been che-|M. Dateret, Superintendent of the compart- 
rished, as the ornaments of the garden and the | ments in the Royal Garden, devoted to the cul- 
dessert, for centuries ; and there is no doubt, that |ture of fruit trees and economical plants, deliver- 
in a few years, the Catalogue of Pears will sur-|ed a course of lectures on pruning trees, in the 
pass that of Lectier in number, and rival the most | School of Practical Horticuliure, during the month 
celebrated of tee old varieties in quality. The | of March last. This course was constantly attend- 
method is now known for obtaining ameliorated |ed, not only by the pupils of gardeners, but by a 
kinds, and pursuing the course so clearly illus+a-| great number of proprietors and amateurs, who 
ted by Professor Porreau, we cannot fail of suc-|caime to obtain the requisite information for cor- 
cess. The simple process which nature has de-|recting the errors into which many gardeners had 
veloped in the United States, and which has been |fallen, and to substitute a yational practice for 
discovered by scientific researches in Europe, es- | mere routine. 
tablishes an important era in the cultivation of | M. Daxeret, a worthy pupil of the learned A. 
fruit trees. It is one of those remarkable acqui-|Tuourn, has practised upon his theory, in the 
sitions, which belongs, exclusively, to the moderns, | Royal Garden, for a number of years, therefore, 
—a problem which the ancients sought in vain to} he has been enabled to appreciate its just value, 
resolye,—for Piiny* observes,—*“ For along time, and by applying it to the same trees, for a long 
researches, in the culture of fruits, have been car- time, he could discover the smillest effects of his 
ried to the highest point, by men who have made method of pruning, and estimate its’ favorable 
all kinds of experiments ; but it is certain that they | or injurious influence. 
have not succeeded in producing a single new! These are the ideas which he communicated 
fruit.” ° to his auditors, in as full and lucid a manner as 
The Roman Catalogue of fruits was, compara- could be desired. 
tively, very limited, as late as the time of Piiny,; Among the operations which are very rarely 
although unwearied pains had been taken to intro- | practised, and which are scarcely known, at a dis- » 
duce allthe known varieties of the world, and, tance from the capital, Le has insisted, with pro- 
universal conquest had afferded every possilile priety, upon the eradication of all useless buds, 
facility to the victorious generals and provincial, which occasion more vigor in the branches des- 
governors for making contributions throughout tined to produce good wood and fruit; and upon 
large portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa: stil] the necessity of not leaving too many lateral 
Pliny,t who lived during the reigns of Vespasian ‘shoots or twigs, which exhaust the tree ; but few 


EXTRACT NO. VI. 
From the Annales D’ Horticulture. 


Course of Lectures on Pruning Fruit Trees.—By 
M. Da.srer. 


} 


and Titus, does not describe, in his Natural History, 
after a pretty extensive list of grapes, but about 
thirty kinds of pears, twentynine of apples, eleven 
of plums, eight of cherries, and four of peaches; 
and as he censures Vireit, the admired poet of 
his country, for neglecting to sing the praises of 
the garden, and only naming fifteen kinds of 
grapes, three of olives, three of pears, and one le- | 
mon, it is presumed that none were omitted by 
hin.t : 


* Pliny, Book xv. chap. 15. 

t Pliny, the Linneus of antiquity, perished by an crup- 
tion of Ment Vesuvius,in the 79th year of the Christian 
era, and the 56th of his age. 





¢ Pliny, Book xiv. Pro. C. 1. and C. 12 to 25. 


should be preserved for yielding fruit each year, 
and the others should be cut off, within a half an 
inch of the branch, which will cause fruit-spurs 
to appear. He has also demonstrated the utility 
of pinching or cutting off the ends of the shoots, 
particularly of stone-fruit trees, to check the ex- 
cessive vigor of the main branches, and to cause 
the branches which uselessly consume the sap, to 
yield fruit: this operation consists in cutting off 
these yet herbaceous, or young and tender shoots, 
when they have attained the length of six or eight 
inches, a half an inch, or at most an inch above 
the old wood ; if itis done later, the operation will 
be injurious, instead of insuring fruit for the third 
Tue Compicer. 


year. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. drain. But by opening the drain, and raising the | twentyfour inches deep; and the earth taken from 


} 


ground by half a buck load of loam, 1 found on| below what is useful as soil, we cast into the 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 5, 1830. setting out a new tree, it flourissed equally with road, or wherever it may be wanted, and return 
: ‘the rest. This orchard now, in eight years, is a\to the holes an equal quantity of those small 
TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. | most valuable one, and most of the trees would | Stones, which are usually considered a Nuisance ; 


To persons desirous of possessing fine trees, it give half a barrel of apples. From this and | With these we intermix any kind of compost or 
is recommended by the best orchardists to trans- other circumstances which have fallen: within my | 8°04 soil from the road. In regard to trees in 
plant them from the nursery to an intermediate observation, it appears that low land, if strong | general, I have ever found advantage from inter- 
plantation in the garden or field ; and there culti- soil, and well drained, will give a fine orchard, | '™'*!ng from the earth, while setting, a bushel of 
vate them for two or three years, at about four, and probably sooner than any other.” rotten manure to each tree. 
feet apart, planting a hill of potatoes with manure| The next experiment of Mr Welies was made|  “ Jn digging up the trees, we are careful to rob 
in the space between every four trees, and paying for another purpose, and terminated in establish- | them as little as possible of their roots 5 and aim 
attention during the whole time to the formation ing a fact, and recommending a process, which | © diminish the lateral branches, by pruning about 
of the stems and branches. “This mode (says may in many cases be beneficially adopted by the | 8 much as the roots have lost in taking up. We 
Mr Coxe) will be found to improve the growth of orchardist. “The object was to have an orchard on | 5¢t the trees about as deep as they stood in the 
the roots, extending and strengthening the feeding a particular spot, where the soil was thin and light, | !UTSery ; treading the grownd as hard as we can 
shoots, and insuring a rapid and vigorous growth upon a plain or flat. The holes were dug four feet jaround them ; setting out and keeping them erect ; 
when transplanted a second time into the orchard ; over. The two upper strata of black and yellow and let them stard without stakes; or being visit- 
the product of the potatoes will repay the expense loam were placed aside the tree. After this about | ed by ony horned cattle, , 
of manuring and cultivation fourfold.” ‘ten inches in depth of the gravelly or poorer; “ It is surprising to see how rapidly these trees 

The same writer says—*“ The proper season for earth was taken out and carted off, and a horse | have grown. There are several sorted [Sept. 23, 
planting will be found to depend on a variety of cart load of stones upset into the hole ; upon these | 1828] in view, which were set out in the begin- 
circumstances. In light soils, the winter settles a part of the upper stratum, or some dirt from the ™"%S of May last, on which may be seen a full 
the earth round the roots, and best secures them side of the road was scattered, so as to fill up the | 8fOwn handsome apple. ; , 
against the drought of the following season—it is interstices; since which the spots near the trees) | Mr Forsyth says, “in transplanting trees, ese- 
atime of leisure to the farmer, and affords an early have been cultivated by planting four hills of pe- | cially large ones, I consider a be of great con- 
selection of trees from the nursery. In stiff or tatoes round each tree. The result has been tole- , Sequence that they be placed in the same posi- 
wet soils, I should give a preference to spring | rably favorable with all; but the trees having the "0" (that is, having the same parts facing the 
planting, other circunistances being equal. I have | stones placed at the roots have exceedingly out- | 5@me potnts of compass) as formerly. yee take 
planted at both seasons, and have generally found | stripped the others, The dimensions of the trees | "oUce when a tree is cut down, you will find that 
that care and attention insured a corresponding in the first experiment—a rich, low, black stony three parts in four of the growth are on the north 
success in the growth of my trees. In whatever soil, drained—were, at the expiration of eight | side." 
season an orchard may be planted, too much at-/ years, fifteen to seventeen inches in circumference, MASS. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
tention cannot be given to extend the roots in one foot from the ground. This may be consider-! The following premiums, we hope, will attract 
every direction, to cut off all wounded parts, and | ed (the tree being small when set out) as a growth ‘universal attention. They are offered by the 
more especially not to plant too deep; this I be- | of about two inches a year. The growth in the Massachusetts Sociely for promoting dgriculture, 
lieve is the common error of inexperienced plant-| second experiment, for six years, was from twelve | to be adjudged the present year, in December.— 
ers. Asa general rule, | would reeommend that! to fourteen inches, in the holes in which the stones | They have been published in the list of Premi- 


the tree be placed in the orchard with about three | were put, one foot from the ground. Where no ums for the Cattle Show and Exhibition of Man- 
inches of earth over the up er tier of roots, which | stones were put, nine inches was the growth. It ufactures, to take place at Brighton, in October 
will make it about two inches deeper than it stood | will thus he perceived, that the vegetation was next, and are now printed separately, that the 
in the nursery ; that the tree, afier being partially most powerful under circumstances by nature least | knowledge of them: may be speedily diffused as 


covered, should be well shaken, to admit the finer favorable. If, then, thus much can be done to| widely as possible. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


particles of the earth among the fibrous roots, and | counteract such disadvantages, it surely offers | For the best cultivated Farms. 
that it be well settled by treading the earth around | much encouragement to our efforts, and Jeads us For the best cultivated Farm, $100 
it—with these precautions, I have never found to hope, that not only in this, but in other objects, For the next best cultivated Farm, 15 


the necessity of stakes, The tops of young trees they may be beneficially extended.” The same! The farm to consist of not less than seventy acres, ex- 
should never be shortened, lest it should produce a gentleman observes, in the Massachusetts Agricul- | Clusive of woodland. The owner or tenant, to entitle him- 


: . . self to either of the premiums, must state in writing the 

suckers ; [I would ree - tural Repository for Jan. 1825, «T xperiment | ; “y ; . 
growth of suckers; I Nd rec ommend in pre-| tural Rey y for Ji , “The expe | nature and quality of the soil; the proportions suitable for 
ference, that they be thinned, if found too heavy. (last mentioned) has succeeded beyond expecta- tijjage, mowing and pasturing, respectively, and especially 


If the trees have been long out of the ground, and tion, The advantages promised in this mode of the quantity of irrigated meadow or low land which is 
the roots have become shrivelled at the time of culture, are, Ist, The absorption and gradual dis- ad rar — —e ; -™ 
planting, the labor of pouring a pail full of water tribution of moisture by the stones, when most | a ee oe ee ee 


, beck é eae | corn, potatoes, and other vegetables. 
round each tree, will be amply repaid in the sue- wanted. 2diy, The equalization of the temperature | The number sowed with winter and spring grains, and 


cess it will insure in their growth.” of the earth; and 3dly, Thus preventing the roots, other vegetables, specifying the several kinds, and the 
The Hon, John Welles, in a valuable paper, passing into the poor under strata, by forcing them jemeaber of acres planted or sown with each. 


. . , Tee ere f : Bee oat . Teorey The quantity and kind of manure used for each crop, 
published in the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- into a better soil, in a horizontal direction. BRR et, « ang, Bae elteeecat of applying it 


pository, No. 1, vol. vi. relates two instances of = The following is extracted from an article, writ-! The quantity and quality of each crop. 
cultivating apple trees successfully in unfavorable ten by J. Kenrick, Esq. of Newton, Mass. and! The number oftacres mowed the present year, specify- 
p ° ‘ i: } . ° eo If 43 -_ . * 
situations. Inthe one, a low piece of strong stony published in the New England Farmer, vol. vii. | 98 the por rihaw en a or by = 
‘ ‘ - i wee ; | the proportion which had been ploughed or tilled, and the 
yas take “ As ras rathe yas | pag ; re publis as > > be > 
land was take n. As it _was rather flat, it was| page 73. We republish it as a remerabrancer for | kind of grass and quantity of hay on each. 
ploughed in strips, or dug ‘n spaces about four feet | those who have already perused the piece, aS} Manner of irrigating the lands, and dressing and manu- 
square, As it was necessary to plough a furrow well as for the benefit of numerous subscribers, | ring meadow or low land, and irrigated upland, if any, 
between each row, the mode of ploughing in strips acded to our list since its first publication. j and laying down tilled land to grass. 
vas found the best, as by turning the fur to-| Within a few years I have transplanted on my |, Phe kinds of grass-seed sown, the quantity of each, the 
ee ee Te Oe oy Cay See Veeey Oe) ek, : ; — me | time of year, and whether sown with oats, barley, or other 
wards the tree, the land was betrer drained. Be- | farm several hundred apple trees, some of which | grain, or alone. 
sides raising the ground a little from the surround- | have been set in Spring, and some in Autunin;) The number of acres of pasture, the part, if any, that 
ing soil, half a buck load of loam was added to| but not remembering to have los¢ a single tree, I had previously been ploughed ; when this part was laid 
’ : : . ‘ {down, and the kinds and quantities of grass-seed sown 
raise the ground on which the tree was set. After) am unable to say which time is best. per acre 
this was done, the strips or squares, as the case “The method [have generally pursued is this.|” The number of apple trees on the farm; the proportion 
might be, were appropriated to the culture of po-| Wherever the soil is thinner, or the land dryer | grafted; whether planted in orchards or partly by the 
tatoes and garden vegetables. In a few places|than I could wish, I direct the holes to be dug | fences against the road; the quantity of winter apples 


iP Pry ay “22 Tae at as , |gathered and cider made; treatment of the trees, and 
only the trees failed, from the insufficiency of the | about four feet in diameter, and from twenty to | manner of inaking cider. 
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The form and dimensions cf barns, sheds, and barn-yard, 
and manner of collecting and making manure. 

The number of oxen, cows, and young stock, horses, 
and sheep, kept onthe farm through the year, and the 
quautity of butter and cheese made, distinguishing the 
new milk from the other cheese, and the breed of cows, 
whether foreign, mixed, or native. 

The number of swine and quantity of pork made. 

The labor employed in carrying on the farm, and quan- 
tity of ardent gpirits consumed. 

As it is deemed important to ascertain the best rotation 
of crops, it is expected that the applicants for these pre- 
miums will state the kind of crop, if not able to state the 
quantity, raised on the several and respective pieces of 
tillage, mowing, aud pasture land described in their state- 
ments, for two years next preceding the present one. 

The whole statement to be sworn to by the applicant. 
The Trus‘ees to be at liberty, in all cases, before they 
award the premium, to visit, by a committee, or such 
other persons as they shall appoint, the farms of the ap- 
plicants, if they deem it expedient. 

NB. Claims to be addressed to Benjamin 
Guild, Esq. in Boston, (post paid) before the 
20th day of October next. 

For Butter. 
For the best lot cf Bulter, in tubs or firkins, 

(not less than three hundred pounds) $100 
For the second best 50 

The butter offered for these two premiums must 
be deposited at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52, 
North Market-street, Boston, on or before the 1st 
day of December, and a claim in writing be ad- 
dressed to Benj. Guild, Esq. (in Boston) As- 
sistant Recording Secretary, (post paid) on or be- 
fore said day. 

Farmers in other States are invited to com- 
pele for these two premiums, Competitors are 
offered the further inducement of a ready market, 
and high prices for good butter. An auction- 
eer will be employed by the Trustees to sell at pub- 
lic auction all the bulter presented, without charge 
to the owners, unless the owners should prefer to dis- 
pose of it at private sale. 


THE SILK CULTURIST. 

The second yoluine of this useful work, by 
Doct. Pascatis of New York, has recently been 
published. This volume contains 104 pages, well 
filled with articles on the old and natural method 
of rearing Silkk Worms — Description of the build- 
ings appropriated to the rearing of Silk Worms 
during all the different ages—Comparative Re- 
marks on the old and recent precepts for the ma- 
nagement of Silk Worms—American method of 
rearing Silk Worms—Foreign and domestic pub- 
lieatious on Silk Worms and the Mulberry Tree. 
Foreign Intelligence and Correspondence—and 
Domestic Intelligence. 

This volume fully sustains the high character of 
the first; the application of artificial electricity to 
the rearing of Silk Worms is fully discussed ; and 
the work, we think, cannot fail to prove interest- 
ing and useful to all concerned in the raising of 
Silk, the importance of which, to this country, is 
every day increasing. 

The work is for sale by Messrs R. P. & C. 
Williams, Washington Street, Boston. 


(- We hope the quarterly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for the ad- 
mission of members, &c. will be well attended to- 
morrow. We understand scions of several varie- 
ties of our best fruits will be gratuitously distri- 
buted among the members ; among which are the 
Cushing pear, from Bens. Tuomas, Esq. of Hing- 
hanm—the Dix pear, frou Madam Dix, of Boston— 
the Lewis pear, from the original tree on Mr Lewis’ 








farm, at Roxbury—the large Bartlett pear, from 
Mr Bartcert’s garden, at Roxbury—the Fulton 
pear, from Joun Assorrt, Esq. of Portland; and 
probably many other varieties. To insure the 
above, members should attend personally and 
punctually at 11 o’clock, 
of scions, seeds, &c. will take place, as they are 
bronght in, of which particular mention will be 
made in future papers. 

Gentlemen who wish to become members, can 
leave their names with Mr Russet, at the New 
England Farmer office, at any time before 11 
o’clock tomorrow. A beautifully engraved diplo- 
ma, or certificate of membership, is nearly finish- 
ed, and will soon be ready for members. 

To CorrEsPONDENTS.—We have received from a re- 
spected friend, a valuable Sketch on Vegetable Anatomy, 
Vegetable Economy, &c, the publication of which we 


shall soon commence ; it will be compleged in three or 
four papers.—Several others will soon appear 





New Early Cabbage. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street— 

A small quantity of the New Early Savoy Cabbage 
Seed, which is in so high repute in the New York mar- 
ket. It is a true Savoy, very tender, and heads in July— 
put up in papers 124 cents each. tf M5. 

Scions of Superior Fruits. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farm +r, 52, North Market-street, 

An extensive collection of scions of the finest fruits 
cultivated in this country, both of native varieties, and of 
the fine sorts of Mr Knight and Dr Van Mons. They are 
all cut from bearing branches, from two extensive fruit 
gardens in this vicinity: and the utmost reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of the sorts, as they are cut 
and labelled. personally, by the proprietors. The follow- 
ing comprises a part.—Additions will be made, weekly, to 
the collection. (The Numbers refer to the drawings 
and descriptions in Coxe’s Treatise on Fiuit trees) : — 
Petit Muscat, Little Musk or Primitive pear Core, Vo.1. 








Madeleine, Citron de Carmes, or Green Chisel ‘ ¢ 3. 
Bellissime d’eté, or the Keauty of Summer, ‘ ‘ 6 
Skinless, or Poire Sans Peau, ‘ ¢ * 
Musk, Spice, or Rousselet de Rheims, $ «19. 


Vert Longue Panache, Striped Long Green, or 
Culottes de Suisse 
Vert Longue, Mouille Bouche, or Long Green, 


‘ ‘ 29. 
Messire Jean, or Mr John, ‘ 


* 30. 
* 33. 
‘ 34. 
* 38. 
* 46. 


Crasanne, or Bergamote Crasanne, 

Winter Virgolouse, 

Bezy de Chaumontel, or Winter Butter Pear, 

The true English Jargonelle, (from scions origi- 
nally received from Mr Lowell) 

Andrews, Amory, or Gibson Pear.—See Fessenden’s 
New American Gardencr, page 132. 

Doyenne Gris, Forsyth, 7th edition. 

Harvard, (Native)—See NV. E. Farmer, vol. vii. p. 313. 

Bleecker’s Meadow (Native.) 

Napoleon.— See V. E. Farmer, vol. vii. page 393. 

Seckle.—Coxe No. 25. 

Marie Louise. NV. E. Farmer, vol. vii. p. 289. 

Beurre d’Aremburg. ‘ aa 9205. 

Lewis, (winter table pear.) ‘ < ‘ 266 

Bartlett, ‘ ‘ ‘ 217 
The above scions are of good length, distinctly labelled. 

and well packed in earth and moss—price 6 cents each. 
A good collection of appies will be offered for sale next 

week. March 5. 








Wanted. 

A first rate farmer from Massachusetts, to take charge 
of a farm on shares, of about 130 a res on Long Island, at 
about five miles from the City of New York. The ne- 


cessary capital will be advanced, (on good security) if 


required. Apply at the New England Farmer office. 
March 5. _ 


Ornamental Flower Seeds. 


For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New | 


England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
An extensive collection of (‘rnamenta 
in papers at 6 cents each—20 varieties for $1,00, 


Flower Seeds, 
100 


varieties of annuals, biennials, and perennials, for $5, 
with directions for their culture. tf 


March 5. 





A weekly distribution 


Sporlsman, 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
) at Westborough, Shrewsbury, and Worcester. Sportsman 
| was sired by Bussorah—Dam Sportsmistress. A more 
| particular pedigree of this horse was given in the New 
| England Farmer, January 1, 1830, if Feb 19. 

Bull Calf for Sale. 

For sale, at Jonathan Amory’s farm in Newton, a fine, 
well formed, promising Bull calf, two months old, deep 
red color, with a few white spots—sired by Mr Dersy’s 
bull Young Comet,—dam, Laura; the following is the 
dam’s origin. Laura—Light red, face belly and legs 
white, calved 26th March 1825. Got by Admiral; Dam, 
avery fine Cow, by Holderness out of an excellent native 
Cow. Purchased while a calf of Hon. Joun Lowen. 
uf Feb. 19. 

= 
Wants a place, 

Asa farmer, to take charge of a gentleman’s country 
seat, a young married man (without children,) whois well 
qualified, ard can produce good recommendations ; he 
would be willing to make an arrangement either with or 
without his family. Inquire at Whitney’s tavern in 
Charlestown. uf Feb, 19. 


Land for Sale. 
20000 acres of land in Potter county, Pennsylvania, are 
offered for sale, either in one body, or in such quantities 
as will suit applicants. 

This Land is situated on the head waters of the Sin- 
namahoning Creek which empties into the west branch of 
the Susquehanna River ahove Dunnstown—by the pre- 
sent law, the Pennsylvania canal isto be made as far as 
Dunnstown ; from thence to the Lakes, the shortest course 
would be somewhere in the neigisborhood of the land 
now offered for sale. The title is indisputable, and taxes 
paid up to the first day of the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty.- 

The Sinnamahoning Creek is navigable, and is about 
forty feet wide at the bridge now building on or near this 
land ; through which a road passes. The settlements on 
the Sinnamahoning extend up to within five miles of this 
tract of land, which reaches within twelve miles of Cou- 
dersport (the county town.) As to the quality of thisland, 
it is of course various, as would be the case with the same 
quantity in the immediate neighborhood ot Philadelphia, 
Boston, or New York. The flats bordering on the streains 
{are excellent,—a dark, rich, deep soil, free from stone and 
, easy to cultivate ; the upland, or as it is termed in that 
country, “* Bench Land,” is good farming land, deep, ex- 
cellent soil, well adapted to grass, grain, &c. the hills are 
too steep for farming, but are generally heavily timbered. 
The prevailing timber is Beach, Maple, Birch, Cherry, 
Hemlock, and White Pine. Coal has been found on one 
branch of the Sinuamahoning, and it is believed by people 
living in those parts, that there is abundance of Coal on 
all the waters of the Sinnamahoning Creek. 

The Proprietor has divided four thousand acrssinto lots 
of one hundred acres each. Any settler who may pay for 
his land before seeing it, and should not like it when he 
arrives there, may select another of said lots instead of the 
one he has paid for, provided he does it within one year 
from the time he pays the money, and notifies the Propri- 
etor of his choice before said Jot shall have been disposed 
of to some other purchaser or settler. 

None but sober, industrious people need apply for any 
part of this land. 

Any person procuring ten purchasers or settlers, shall 
have one hundred acres, gratis, provided he causes it to 
be settled within one year from the tine he becomes enti- 
tled toit. The price is $2 per acre ; but a liberal deduc- 
tion will be made to wholesale purchasers and to settlers. 

For further particulars, apply personally or by letters, 
post paid, to SAMUEL WEBB, 

No. 305, Mulberry-street, Philadelphia. 
Terms of payment will be made easy. 


The following Certificate is from Samuel B. Fisher,a 
practical Surveyor, who has just returned from viewing 
the above described premises ;—he has no interest 
whatever (direct or indirect) in the sale of these lands, 
andis one on whose judgment and candor purchasers 
may safely depend. 





I hereby certify, that I was on the above described tract 
of land for several days, in the beginning of the present 
month, and while there, my time was occupied in exam- 
ining the same ; and I am of the opinion that the forego- 
| ing description is a fair one, and that those who may feel 








disposed to purchase, will find it to correspond therewith. 
Philad. 10 mo. 20, 1829. SAMUEL B. FISHER. 
Real Estate in Boston will be taken in payment. 
2d mo. 11. ° 3t 
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REOESAS 


ES. | ered, the Indians were not numerous; they were 
=== | thinly scatawred over the country. They d:pend- 
ed for subsistence upon the scanty and precarious 

| supplies furnished by the chase. Corn, beans, and 
Must read, and read, and mark and learn, | pumpkins were raised in small quantities around 
And inward—inwardly digest. leach village, but did not form an important part of 
nh Se be | their food ; the women were the laborers, and the 
GREECE. only instrument of agriculture was a clam shell, 


_ — mr oa Lata te. 1% ye ,or the shoulder blade of an animal, tied to a stick. 
, during w uch he visite alta, 1e€ - n veil ‘ " 
par ke. The following facts which fell_under his ob- | The advance of a civilized people, and the destruc 


servation, are published in the Vermont Chronicle. ‘tion of animals by the Indians after fire arms were 

From the Ionian Islands, Mr A. went to the troduced, not only for food, but for their fur and 
Morea, or, as the Greeks call it, the Peloponnes- | skins, rapidly diminished the game ; and the means 
sus. (They are fast restoring all the ancient names, | Of subsistence on which the Indians mainly de- 
—a fact that does honor to their spirit, and must | pended, were destroyed. But a more powerful 
be gratifying toevery scholar.) Landing in Elis, | cause in reducing the number of the Indians was 
he soon saw traces of the march of Ibrahim.-— | ardent Spirits 5 this is one of the principal agents 
From a single elevation he counted the blackened |!" their declension and degradation. The inordi- 
ruins of twenty villages. Crossing the Pelopon- ;"*e attachment of the Indians to Spirits is with- 
nessus by way of Corinth—which is now but a, outa parallel in the history of man; it was re- 
wretched mass of ruins—he visited the President, | corded by historians and travellers two centuries 
Capo d’Istrias, at the seat of government. The | #89. This writer considers the foregoing as the 
President of Greece, Mr A. says, entertains en- | principal causes of the diminution of Indian popu- 
larged and and liberal views of popular educa- } lation, which can be fairly attributed to the coim- 
tion. He is decided and earnest in favor of af-| ing of the Europeans. Destructive wars were 
fording adequate means of education to the whole | frequent among them lung before our fathers 
mass of the population, and says, in writing, that landed upon the continent. ; ; Sie 
the Bible ts to be a school book. Mr A.’s inquiries! The Indians generally cling to their own insti- 
were answered in the most kind and liberal man- tutions, and desize no change. “To roam the fo- 
ner, and on his departure, he was furnished with npaey at will, to pursue their game, to attack their 
letters from the Government, which were of great soap et to spend the rest of their lives in listless 
service to him in the farther prosecution of his indolence, to eat inordinately whee they have 
object. fuod, to suffie: patiently when they have none, to 

The Greeks have been stigmatised as thieves |be ready at all times to die; these are the princi- 
and pirates, and doubtless not without reason.— /pal occupations of an Indian.”—Hamp. Gaz. 


ut now, so is the c i . , : 
oo ape pork, steno the Pike rie at | “ Rail Road to Paterson.—An act to establish a 
Y + r | . 
Pm a Be i vie. ce tize pret . Z Rail Road from Paterson to Hoboken and Jersey 
BPVEPER SR SAS WOR peryect Saeurnty, en the’ City, was passed to a third reading in the New 


party slept in tents, with their property all eXpos- | yorsey Assembly, by a large majority. This is 


ed ; and again, in the forme 8 irate ‘ : ed 
mee oe dhe former haunts of pirates and | not, however, conclusive of its success, as it is un- 
in an Open boat, without the least reason to appre- | 


hend lossorharm, T ; ‘i : - ; ‘ 
nd lessorharn. The Greeks sedin to,hp-euaily /pany. The distance is 14 miles, and tke estimated 


overned, at le: zi i -| : 
aie Ne 7 eta Seti ra 8 cost per mile $10,000. The Messrs Stevens are 
: re Present 1s with the great mass Of te | understood to be the active projectors. 


nation—active, and singularly cheerful ; their fields | — : 
and groves, and the mouldering ruins of theiran-| Rail Road.—At a pnblic meeting at Newburgh, 
cient glory, often echoing the voice of song. | Orange county, last week, the fetlowing resolu- 
One is awe-struck at the dreary desolation that tion, amongst others, was passed : 
now reigns in places most celebsated in the history | Resolved, That the Legislature of this State be 
of heathen worship and festivity. It seems like a’ petitioned for an act to incorporate a company for 
visitation of the Almighty. “The once proud and | the construction of a rail road, commencing at or 
joyous plains where the Isthmian, Nemenn, and near Newburgh, on the Hudson, and terminating 
Olympic games were celebrated, are now desolate at or near the village of Columbia, on the Dela- 
and without inhabitants; and the principal roads | ware river, 
leading to them, for many generations periodically | - : 
thronged by the pride and beauty, the strength and | Rail Road Travelling —The Mayor of the city 
power of the civilized world, are now little more | Of Baltimore, the members of both branches of the 
than grass-grown foot-paths. Around the field of City Council, with other gentlemen, to the num- 
contest, the trophies and statues, the proud pillars, her of fortylwo in all, on Wednesday last, took a 
the beautful porticos and shady walks, are gone ride on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, to visit 
alike from the plain and the hill-side. We stood the Carrolton Viaduct. 
upon the plain of Olympia, said Mr A. and could | in two cars connected together, and were drawn 
not behold a single habitation of man. And so it, by a swift trotting horse, which took them easily 
is with Delos and other places of greatest resort tothe Viaduct in eight minutes, and returned in 
while the heathen worship of Greece was in its less than seven and a half minutes, being at the 
pride.— Where Sparta stood, no man now lives; rate of about 13 miles an hour, 
and around, there is nothing that retains her name ; | 
but the word Helot is preserved, as if to perpetuate 
the remembrance of her cruelty 
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nnn : — 
Farmers who'd thrive, and money earn ; 


Their labors turn t’ advantage best, 








A correspondent assures us that he has lately 
|been cured of a very severe rheumatic pain, by 
_ : Pay? ’ ‘simply wearinga small cotton rope round the body 
Diminution of the Indians.—The N. A. Review | 2 the pit of the stomach. In one week’s time the 
notices some of the causes of the decrease of the Complaint was eradicated. So simple a remedy is 
Indians. When this part of America was diseoy- | certainly worth trying.—Vewburyport Herald, 


. ' 
| derstood to be opposed by the Morris Canal Com- | 


They seated themselves | 


Mar. 5, 1830. 


Hem, Seed. 


For sale at the Seed Store conne 
Farmer, 52, North Market Street, 

A few bushels of prime Hemp Seed, for sowing, growth of 
1829. (raised wholly from the celebrated Vergennes seed, which 
cost $5 per bushel.) It is a small fot of uncommouhby fine 
quality, and farmers who are turning their attention to the cul. 
ture of this profitable plant, can secure excellent seed, at $3 
per bushed, if applied for soon. tf Jan. 15. 
Fine Stud Horse For Sale. 

A beautiful dark bay stud, half blood of the English draught 
horse, fifieen and a half hands ligh, strong and well formed, 
eight years old the eeuing spring, is offered for sale. He is a 
sure foal gbtter, fine figure, kind in any harness, and cannot 
fail to give satisfaction. His stock has proved excellent, and 
have sola at $50, at four months old. Apply (post paid) te 
J.B, Russevx, Publisher of the New England Farmer. 
eopte Jan. 15 


cted with the New England 


; Powder at 2s per lb. 

DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 road st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. if 


Gleditschia triacanthos Seed. 
, Fcrsale atthe Seed Store connected with the New Eng. 
' = 
| land Fai mer, 52, Neeth Market-street, 
A iew pounds of tresh seed of the genuine gleditschia triacan- 
thos, or three thorned Acacia, for l.ve fences. ‘This is the sort 
recommended by Judge Burt, (in the New England Farmer 
tor Dec. 11, page 164,) who has several thousand plants grow- 
ing. as the best plant that can be cultivated in this coumtry for 
hedges; of very rapid growth, long and abundant thorns, and 
uf Jan. 8. 





} 


| of hard and strong wood. 


| Black Currant Wine. 
| For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Mauket 
Street, 
A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
ade by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account of its astrin- 
| gent and detergent properties in various complaints, anu oe 
ucularly the Sore Throat will be found in the New England 
| farmer, vol. v. page 267, written by SamurL W. Pomeroy, 
| Esq. and the late Doct. Joun G. Corrin. Price 75 cts. per 
botde,—also, a few bottles of old White Dutch Currant Wine, 
price 50 cents per boule. tf Jan. 15. 
SERRE EEE a eee 
Sugar Beet, &c. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Ei.gland 
Farmer, 32, North Market-street, 

100 pounds prime French Sugar Beet Seed, raised expressly 
for this establishment, by Joun Prince. Esq of Roxbury, from 
| seed originally received by him from Paris. ‘Tae excellence 
| of this root for cows, in improving their milk, and for fattening 
oxen, sheep, and other kinds of stock is well known—it is also 
a fine root for the table when chawn young and tender. It keeps 
| later and better in the spring than Mengel Wurtzel. Also. a 
most extensive collection and variety of Garten, Field and 

Flower Seeds, Peas, Beans, &c, both of European and Ame- 
rican growth, comprising the greatest variety to be found in 
New Engtand. Couatry dealers supplied on the most liberal 
| terms, either with well assorved boxes for retail—or by the 
pound or bushel. 

Jan. 29. 











| m 


tf 

Seeds for Hot Beds. 
| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
' Farmer office, No. 52, North Market-street, a fine collection of 
, seeds, both of American and European growth, for fore- 
jing inhet beds, among which are the Early Frame and fine 
| Long Green Turkey Cucumber, and other varieties—Early 
| Curled Si'esia and Karly ‘Tennis-ball Head Lettwce—fine Early 
Cauliflower (from Holland)—Green Citron, Pine-apple; and 
other Melons—the true Karly Short top Scarlet and Turnip 
rooted Radishes—Early York, Early Dutch, Eariy Emperor, 
| Early Sugar loaf, and Early Battersea Cabbages.—Also, Ear- 
| ly Turnip Blood Beet, and Karly Horn Carrot, (a peculiarly 
| delicate sort for the table)—and every other variety of Kitchea 
| Garden Vegetable Seeds, cultivated in the United States. 
| Jan, 29. if 
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Published every Friday, at $3 per annum. payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
| time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

{> No paper will be sent to adistance without payment be 
ing made in advance, 
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